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MICHAEL HARRINGTON 

Author of The Other America; 
Chairman, Socialist Party 

"Today's complex interdependent technology cannot 
be contained within a system of private decision- 
making. I believe that if there is to be a humane 
solution to contemporary problems, the people can 
and must freely and democratically take control of 
their own lives and society. That Is why I am a Socialist." 

NORMAN HILL 

Associate Director, A.Philip Randolph Institute 

"1 am a member of the Socialist Party because the 
Negro's dilemma is America's dilemma. The inability 
of this society to provide decent jobs, adequate 
housing, and integrated quality education for Negroes 
is the result of its failure, because of its political and 
economic contradictions, to place priority on 
human needs." 

REV. JOHN H. GILL 

Director of Holyrood Project for 
Community Service, NYC 

"The Socialist Party is the place for a Christian 
because it fights for equality and justice, for ending 
war and poverty by removing the social forces which 
cause them, for making this world a place where, 
as we Christians pray daily, God's will is done 
as it is in heaven." 

ANDRE COURTEMANCHE 
Steelworkers Local 2944. 
Pres., Sullivan Co. 
(N.H.) Labor Council 

"1 joined the Socialist Party because I believe that 

a strong movement on the democratic left would help 

the labor movement to fulfill its social idealism, 

to put muscle behind the demands of the poor and 

to play a more meaningful role in the civil rights 

struggle." 

. . . and, of course, 

NORMAN THOMAS 

". . , our affluent society exists like an island in a 
sea of the world's bitter — and remediable — 
poverty; within that island are pockets of inexcusable 
poverty; its rewards are still determined too largely 
by breed and greed, rather than need and deed; in its 
frantic prosecution of the cold war, we have not found 
security, much less true peace. We prize our 
democracy, but thus far it has not made most of us 
true participants in the politics and economics on 
which the very life of mankind depends." 
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1968 Socialist Party Platform 

We need new beginnings. The world over people grope for a way out of wars, 
terror and hunger, violence and poverty. In our own country, men and women 
are once again stirred by hope, ready for change though as yet uncertain as to 
direction, and are open to new programs, new ideas and new leadership. The 
times demand a mass movement of the democratic Left. 

Vietnam is being ravaged and the hopes for an end to the Cold War of only 
a few years ago have been turned into new fears of World War III. The escala- 
tion of the American commitment in this tragic conflict has moved the entire 
nation to the Right and effectively puts an end to the first period of democratic 
social innovation in a generation. Yet at the very moment that the nation thus 
retreats from its promises of justice, it also acknowledges that the crisis of the 
cities, the outrage of racism and the scandal of poverty are not only ethically 
intolerable but explosive as well. 

Throughout the globe, the impoverished lands are failing to meet the goals 
of the "Development Decade" proclaimed by the United Nations eight years 
ago. The increasing gap between the rich and poor countries is, to a consider- 
able degree, the consequence of cuts in the percentage of Gross Nation^'. 
Product which the advanced economies devote to foreign aid, the^^ iqjcrt;a^ 
in the debt service charges which the starving peoples pay to the ai|[ue«it,^ and 
the use of the Kennedy round to create a rich man's club which ignores the 
crying needs of the majority of mankind. 

The United Nations has even warned that hunger in the less developed na- 
tions is growing at a disastrous rate and that the danger of famine is quite real 
in vast areas of the Third World. 

As the former Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, has observed, the 
persistence of these international injustices guarantees a future of war and 
conflict. And, as the example of Vietnam demonstrates, such outbreaks of 
violence always contain the potential danger of involving the major powers in a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Thus, economic development is not simply a matter of minimal justice for 
the ex-colonial millions. It is also imperative if there is to be any lasting hope 
of averting a Third World War. 

But where are there democratic alternatives for the masses of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America? Where is there a possibility of ending the vicious cycles of 
poverty and despair which still afflict most of the inhabitants of the earth? 

Communism provided a means of modernization for Russia, the most back- 
ward capitalist power of the last generation. Many have therefore been inspired 
to hope that Communism is a way out of under-development for the much 
more impoverished nations of this generation's Third World. And precisely 
because Communism speaks the language of anti-capitalism and anti-imperial- 



ism, because it identifies with workers, peasants and the nationalist intelligensia, 
it has recruited volunteers to its banners and proclaimed itself the leadership 
of genuine movements of national liberation. 

The victory of Communism in such circumstances indeed marks the end of 
the old order and the beginning of the new. But the social system which it 
creates has little to do with the vision which incited the people to sacrifice and 
die. The Communist regime accumulates capital by forcing the people to work 
harder and often to consume less. Independent organizations of any kind — 
political parties and trade unions in particular — are viewed as subversive 
claimants for a greater share of the national product and are ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. At the same time, those who direct this process become, not simply 
a totalitarian elite, but eventually a privileged ruling class. 

There are, of course, profound differences and even fratricidal disputes 

within the Communist world just as there were, and are, deep contradictions 

within the capitalist world. The days of absolute Russian domination within 

t|je international Communist movement are clearly at an end and only the most 

^^^,<^^,Jkn^rant reactionaries continue to believe in a monolithic Communist con- 

U, ,^* Yet for all of the differences which divide the various Communist states 

and parties, all of them are committed to a totalitarian accummulation of capital 
under the control of a state which is directed by an elite bureaucracy. And 
whenever the people struggle against this rule in the name of freedom — one 
thinks of Russian intellectuals, Polish students and almost the entire Czech 
people in recent years — their dissent is met with bitter resistance. 

But even though none of the freedom movements within the Communist 
world — from East Berlin in 1953, to Poland and Hungary in 1956, down to the 
most recent struggles in Prague, Warsaw and Moscow — have succeeded in 
democratizing the totalitarian regime, they are clearly the hope of the future. 
The battle for democracy and against Communist totalitarian rule will not be 
won by western military power, but by the workers, peasants and students of 
these societies. And traditional American anti-Communism — with its talk of 
"liberation" through reliance upon military might and reactionary regimes — 
actually aids the totalitarian bureaucracy. By seeking to preserve the rigidities 
of the Cold War and by refusing to seek an over-all detente, this strategy gives 
the Communist rulers a rationale for perpetuating their dictatorship. 

Peace is a precondition for the survival of mankind in the nuclear age. It 
also provides the setting in which the popular struggle for freedom within 
Communist states has the greatest hope for success. 

But Communism is not confined to Russia and Eastern Europe. And in the 
charges which the "poor Communists" hurl at the "fat Communists" there are 

*Thl5 platform was adopted before ttie brutal Soviet Intervention In Czechoslovakia. The Socialist Party 
has strongly condemned and demonstrated against that Intervention. The Soviet Invasion, althouirh Mi 
implications are indeed profound, does not disprove the essential point being made here. 



some revealing truths. When the Russians, the late Che Guevara said, trade at 
world market prices with impoverished Communist countries, they reap all of 
the imperialist benefits which are built into those prices. At the Latin American 
Solidarity meeting in 1966, Castro made much the same point and the delegates 
approved his position. More broadly, Mao and the Chinese Communists clearly 
fear that the advanced Communist countries will make a deal with the West and 
agree to a peaceful division of the world in which the former antagonists of the 
Cold War will each exploit their "own" backward nations. 

Mao's deification of himself and his attempt to impose his "thought" from 
on high upon the most populous nation on the globe is, of course, repugnant to 
democratic socialists. Yet when he attacks Russian imperialism, he speaks a 
real truth. For while a detente in the Cold War is preferable to an escalation, 
it is possible that the peace could be used for the establishment of a tacit 
Soviet-American imperium. 

This is one of the many reasons why democratic Socialists diTdBS^OSf^SSt^^QW^-^^^JB. 
advocates of peace but also insist on fighting for those world econOffrtK??>af50i^5^*^:;-:^ 
tions which will permit the newly awakened masses to organize pl^ltoyi>y:^fcufi: t^ v^^^^ 
the control of their own destiny. But Communism, as has been sWS^i^MQ^'M '^Ti^ 
imperialist only with regard to capitalist imperialism. Once the Communist 
bureaucracy has siezed power it is capable, as Mao and Castro themselves tell 
us, of acting as an exploiter according to the ancient ways of the older order. 

In short, even if the Russian model of modernization can be applied to the 
much more impoverished nations of the colonial revolution — which is doubtful 
— the resultant accumulation of capital will not be carried out by an impersonal 
historic process but by a self-seeking totalitarian class. And if the effort does 
succeed, at the end of all the sacrifice, terror and bloodshed, there will be a 
certain liberalization but only within the basic dictatorial context which guar- 
antees the privileges of the elite. 

At the height of European colonial power prior to World War I, there were 
Westerners who justified their brutal, anti-democratic rule in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America on the grounds that the people were not yet "ready" for freedom 
and had to be tutored and civilized by their white masters. Today there are 
those who, speaking in the name of the socialist ideal, apply this imperialist 
logic to the ex-colonial masses who live under Communism. These tens of 
millions of people, one is told, are not yet prepared to control their own lives; 
they must be whipped along the road to the promised land. 

We democratic Socialists believe that the people are indeed ready. That is 
not to say that it is any easy thing to make the transition from feudal, or even 
tribal, relations to the technology of the twenty first century and to accomplish 
the transformation in full freedom. But if the developed economies truly co- 
operated in world economic planning with the new nations, it would at least be 
possible to begin the arduous task of democratic development. 

While pressing for such aid from the affluent nations, democratic Socialists 



support efforts from within these emerging nations to develop democratic insti- 
tutions — the struggles of workers for trade union rights, the protests by In- 
tellectuals and others for the right to dissent and a free press, and the demand 
for the right to organize political opposition to ruling groups and parties. Ai 
Socialists we stand with those in the Third World who fight for democracy and 
not with the Castros, Nkrumah's, and Mao Tse Tungs who suppress them in 
the name of economic expediency or ideological purity. 

Communism, with its program of totalitarian modernization, does not lead 
to Socialist freedom in the Third World but to a new class society. But then 
capitalism is also utteriy incapable of providing a revolutionary and democratic 
alternative to the Communists. 

Ever since the end of World War II, the American rhetoric has been filled 

with talk of freedom. But the nation has actually supported almost every 

reactionary on the planet: Chiang (who received more U.S. aid, per capita, 

■•^JkhW ^^y other leader), Franco, Bao Dai, Diem, Ky and Thieu, Batista, Jimi- 

"*'^j^e^,^fujillo and many more. With a few exceptions, like Venezuela, the United 

'iSf^tSs^has identified with, and financed, the old order and, as a result, it has 

often acted as the recruiting sergeant for Communism. 

This self-defeating American policy abroad has given aid and comfort to 
reaction at home. For the reactionaries cannot and do not want to understand 
the social and economic reality which underlies the American policies. They do 
not see masses in motion but only conspirators and subversives. They there- 
fore say that internationally America must further escalate both its military ef- 
forts and its support to the Rightist dictators and that at home we must root out 
the traitors who have caused all our difficulties. To the extent that the Right 
succeeds in influencing United States policy in this direction, it helps to create 
more tragedies abroad by identifying this nation with the foes of freedom. 
It damages domestic democracy through witch-hunts and anti-libertarian at- 
tacks on both Communists and non-Communists. To the extent that the sordid 
reality of American practice betrays the liberal rhethoric, the Rightists are able 
to thrive on the nation's failures. 

So long as American policy is committed to the old order, there is no real 
alternative to this rightwing philosophy, whatever the rhetoric about the "Free 
World." Three disastrous American policies — in Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public and Vietnam — are cases in point. 

When Fidel Castro took power the United States, which had been supplying 
Batista with the military hardware to attack the rebels, suddenly offered them 
its economic and political support. The Cubans were understandably suspicious 
and relationships began to deteriorate at the very outset of the revolution. Four 
months after Castro and his followers overthrew the American-supported dic- 
tator, the Vice-President of the United States, Richard Nixon, was urging his 
own administration to secretly plot an invasion of the island. This was long be- 
fore Castro turned toward the Communists and at a time when every democrat 



in Cuba was in favor of the new regime. Later President Kennedy partially 
implemented Nixon's disastrous policy with the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

So the United States, through its support of Batista, helped create a situation 
in which the Cuban revolutionaries would turn toward Moscow and Peking 
for aid (and later learn that both Russia and China placed strings upon their 
"proletarian internationalism"). In 1962, this tragic chain of events led to the 
Cuban missile confrontation and nearly triggered the Third — and almost cer- 
tainly the last — - World War. 

In the Dominiran Republic the United States gave its support to one of 
the most maniacal dictators of the century, Trujillo. When he was assassinated 
and a President was democratically elected, America did little to stop a coup d' 
etat (President Kennedy, to his credit, did try to exert some influence on the 
side of democracy; but one of President Johnson's first acts was to grant full 
recognition to the usurpers of freedom). When the people rose up agaii 
ington held that the alleged presence of a handful of Communists in a 
movement required that American troops be dispatched. American military 
power eventually imposed some semblance of order on that unhappy country 
but in the process identified the U.S. in the eyes of many Dominican rebels, 
and of the whole world, with imperialism of the old school. 

In Vietnam in 1945 America briefly declared in favor of the national libera- 
tion movement but soon adopted a policy of passive support to French colonial- 
ism. In 1950-51, during the Korean war, this action went over to a much more 
activist strategy and by 1954, when the French troops were over-run at Dien- 
bienphu, Washington was paying for 80% of the colonialist effort. With such a 
prelude it was hardly surprising that the United States did not support a truly 
democratic and revolutionary alternative in South Vietnam. First we supported 
Diem, a man with nationalistic credentials who had, however, been out of touch 
with the movement in the country (the Viet Minh); and who, as a member of 
the Catholic minority, drew his greatest support from the most conservative 
group in the country, the religious refugees from the North. 

The Diem regime became more and more authoritarian and literally drove 
the opposition into armed revolt which the Communists then succeeded in tak- 
ing over. When Diem was assassinated, American power came to the support 
of a succession of military regimes. In the semi-free elections of 1966, it turned 
out that (at the most) a third of the people supported America's men in 
Saigon, Ky and Thieu. So it was that the United States wound up defending 
the "freedom" of South Vietnam through a savage war which devastated the 
country. We did this in cooperation with an army clique which had come to 
power by fighting for the French and against the nationalists forces in their 
own homeland. 

Given this sorry history, it is hardly surprising that the "pacification" pro- 
gram has failed utterly and that the National Liberation Front and the Viet 
Cong have attracted so many of the genuine revolutionists. The Communists 



gained support not only because they effectively used terror against their op- 
position, which included dedicated nationalists, but because they stood against 
a conservative and corrupt regime. 

So in Cuba, in the Dominican Republic and in Vietnam, one sees the pattern 
which turned masses seeking freedom against the United States and which, in 
Cuba and Vietnam, drove many to volunteer to fight and die for Communism. 
And in Cuba in 1962 and in Vietnam right now, the result was vastly to in- 
crease the danger of Worid War III and to make peace all the more distant 

There are radicals in the United States who argue that this country must 
inevitably act in this dangerous and anti-democratic fashion until there is a 
revolutionary transformation of its basic structure. This point of view is usually 
urged in the name of Leftist intransigeance, but the conclusions which actually 
follow from it are anything but militant. American society, for all of its ugly 
^^illl^r'*') '■ r^lf'^OP^f^'^^^^'^"^ ^^^ tensions, is not in a pre-revolutionary period. If this means, 
jpoj^llt^ i w>*v, vV^^i ki^L*ntra-Leftists beheve, that it must necessarily play a reactionary global 

role, then there is no point of serious political action. One states an enthusiastic 
solidarity with the movements of the Third World; one condemns the United 
States with rigorous, even brutal language; and one really does nothing. 

We Democratic Socialists do not share this romantic, passive fatahsm. We 
believe that, here and now, it is possible to begin to change American foreign 
policy. It is not necessary to wait around for some distant day when a social 
revolution will come. It is necessary to organize now. 

Therefore we stand for a democratic foreign policy. Its main elements would be: 
Opposition to all dictatorships and a refusal of economic, mihtary or 
political backing for them, unless such aid helps to promote democratic 
forces. 

Support of those national liberation movements which represent the 
real democratic aspirations of the people in areas still under foreign 
domination. 

A further detente in the Cold War which would move toward the 
liquidation of that conflict; 

The internationalization of American economic aid under the United 
Nations and worid economic planning to provide a realistic basis for non- 
violent modernization; 

Commitment to a world income tax in which advanced nations would 
contribute to an international fund on a progressive basis; 

Political solidarity with, but not necessarily military intervention for, 
the anti- totalitarian freedom forces within the Communist world; 

Willingness to cooperate with Communist countries, not in order to 
maintain the status quo, but for genuine economic and social develop- 
ment on a global scale; 

The substitution of these social and economic measures for the arms 



race. 



These points are not, of course, a complete inventory of the measures re- 
quired by a democratic foreign policy. But they indicate the broad outlines of 
an approach which would reverse America's role in the world and commit 
this nation to peace through disarmament and international economic develop- 
ment- To win this country to such a program is an enormous task, and will 
require determined and intelligent militancy. How this effort relates to the 
Socialist political strategy will be treated shortly. But before that crucial, prac- 
tical question can be analyzed, it is necessary to consider America's domestic 
needs. For, as will be seen, the democratic Left movement which must come 
into existence if America's foreign relations are to be transformed will initially 
be organized around domestic issues. This does not mean that movements to 
change America's conservative foreign policy can have no effect. The protest 
movements that democratic Socialists supported, to de-escalate the Vietnam 
war and open negotiations, have made a great contribution to the struggle for 
peace. However, a fundamental reconstruction of America's relations with the 
world depends upon the emergence of a broad, popular movement for domestic 
change that is moved in the direction of a democratic foreign policy. It requires 
a convergence of the progressive domestic forces and those that are for an 
enlightened international policy. ^^ 
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The problems of poverty, racism, and urban decay all cry for a movement^; 
of the democratic Left. 

In January, 1964, the President of the United States declared an "uncondi- 
tional" war on poverty. 

In March, 1967, the Manpower Report of the Department of Labor an- 
nounced that life in the slums had worsened in the intervening years. 

In January, 1968, the Council of Economic Advisors admitted that sub- 
standard housing in the big cities had increased. 

In February, 1968, the National Commission on Civil Disorders declared 
that the crisis of the cities had become so profound that the nation must build, 
or rehabilitate, 6 million units of low cost housing in five years. In the previous 
31 years, the Commission noted, the United States had produced only 650,000 
units of such housing — while Federal funds were generously used to help 
finance more than 10 million middle and upper class homes. 

Indeed, the explosive problems of the late Sixties and the Seventies are, 
in general, the result of a collaboration between business and government in 
which commercial priorities have been imposed upon public funds, and tax 
dollars have therefore been spent in inverse proportion to social need. The 
rich have thus benefited the most from the welfare state; the poor, the least. 
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In agriculture, almost all of the Federal programs have been subsidies to 
the medium sized, rich and corporate farms. As a result, the number of farms 
has been halved, their size has doubled. Washington has underwritten a tre- 
mendous increase in agricultural productivity and helped to expel miUions 
of poor people, both black and white, from rural America and into the 
city slums. There they are forced to compete in a labor market for 
which they are totally unprepared by virtue of the utterly inferior education 
provided for them. In two years in the mid-Sixties, the cotton subsidies alone 
were $1.8 billion — or roughly what the nation spends on its "unconditional" 
war on poverty in the course of a year. But then the poor did not have a vital 
popular movement, and the cotton farmers had the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee on which the ranking members were Senators Ellender, Holland, East- 
land and Talmadge. 

In 1968, the President solemnly committed the Government to fulfilling 
the goals of the Housing Act of 1949. According to the computations of one 
of the framers of the law, the conservative Republican Robert Taft, the goal 
which Mr. Johnson projected for 1978 should have been accomplished in 
1953. On this basis, the nation is running a quarter of a century late. 

But if housing was not built for the poor, the exodus of the white middle 
class to suburbia — one of the main causes of the crisis of the cities — was 
lavishly supported by Federal credit and tax deductions, and facilitated by a 
$50 billion highway program. This massive investment in forms of transpor- 
tation convenient to the middle class and the truckers was cited by the McConc 
Commission as a major reason for the Watts riot of 1965, and the resultant 
shift of good jobs from the central city to the suburbs is acknowledged by the 
Department of Labor to be a major source of the outrageous levels of un- 
employment and subemployment to be found in the ghettoes. 

As a result of this Federal charity to the surburbanites, the white middle 
class has been able to balkanize the metropolitan region and to create lily- 
white Shangri-La's with tax dollars. Consequently, according to the National 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations in 1968, the children most 
desperately in need of education — those who Uve in the slums and the back- 
woods — receive the least amount of money per capita for their schooling and 
those with the greatest cultural advantages get the most. 

These are only a few cases in point but they illustrate a shocking pattern: 
a welfare state which helps create social problems and which intensifies 
the maldistribution of income and opportunity in America. Social benefits 
in the United States are allocated in inverse ratio to need and in direct pro- 
portion to economic power. 

This analysis supplies the basis for the strategy of the democratic Left in 
America, 

First of all, it is necessary to go far beyond the New Deal assumption that 
the government need only intervene to the degree necessary to stimulate, or 



maintain, the workings of the business economy and that the corporations 
will then provide for the common good. In point of fact, this system has 
permitted, and even exaccerbated, the poverty of tens of millions of Amer- 
icans. It has encouraged a limited private affluence and a general public squalor. 
Even more pertinently, this reliance on commercial priorities has, more often 
than not, made the welfare state an instrument of the rich rather than of the 
poor and of the workers. 

The only way out of this scandal is to create democratic planning insti- 
tutions through which the people would freely impose their priorities on their 
state. Such institutions should be built at every level of government, from the 
neighborhood to the nation. They would be able to discuss the social conse- 
quences of economic actions — how, for instance, an over-investment in free- 
ways for private cars at the expense of the pubhc transportation can isolate a 
ghetto, increase its unemployment rate by removing its jobs and thus help to 
incite a riot — and to decide which actions to take. 

Secondly, there must be a new quantitative commitment of funds for social 
investment. The government estimates that during the eighteen months after 
the end of the war in Vietnam, there will be $30 billion in additional revenues 
($15 billion in defense cutbacks, $15 billion from the fiscal dividend of a 
growing economy). The reactionary Keynesians — led by businessmen who, 
having finally discovered the need for a welfare state, propose to use it for 
their own purposes — will push for giant tax cuts as the major means of 
stimulating the economy. ^/ 

The democratic Left must insist that these billions be spent in social invpsX- 
ments and that, until the desperate needs which governmental Commissions 
document regularly are satisfied, tax cuts be restricted to the poor. 

But, thirdly, America cannot solve its domestic crises by a simple expenr 
diture of money. The National Commission on Civil Disorders has urged that 
this nation build more low cost housing in the next five years — 6 million 
new or rehabilitated units — than it built in the last 31 years (in those three 
decades we created 650,000 units, or about 150,000 less than the number 
which Senator Robert Taft said in 1949 should be constructed by 1953). 
The Commission also rightly said that these 6 million units could not be com- 
posed^of segregated high rise projects, but should be scattered throughout the 
society. 

This means that the qualities of American life have to be changed along 
with the quantities. To build that number of integrated units in such a short 
period of time will require legislative and aesthetic innovation of the first order. 
Among other things it will be necessary to have a national land use policy 
removing vast areas of land from the speculative market and placing it under 
the control of public banks; a national migration policy so that Federal pro- 
grams, like agricultural subsidies, do not continue irresponsibly to displace per- 
sons within their own country; a great number of new, integrated towns built 
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on open land; repeal of the obnoxious limitations on spending tax dollars to 
make subsidized housing architecturally beautiful and functionally pleasant; 
and so on. 

We believe that the Freedom Budget demonstrated that it is possible to 
draw up a meaningful plan to deal with the needs of America during the next 
ten years. We believe that the imagination and ingenuity exists to translate the 
quantities of the Freedom Budget into new and democratically planned quali- 
ties for American life. 

These planned social investments do not constitute a blueprint for a Socialist 
America, even though we earnestly seek such a transformation. There are 
two reasons for this. The overwhelming majority of Americans are not Social- 
ists, yet vast and increasing numbers of the people understand the need for 
acting now to deal with intolerable social problems. We can hardly insist that 
these millions must first come to a full-fledged socialist consciousness and only 
then will we work with them. Secondly, and even more to the point. Socialism, 
jn America or anywhere else, is not an abstract ideal which is detailed in a 
party program and offered to the people on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Social- 
ism will develop in this country only as the citizens learn from practical ex- 
perience to substitute democratic determination of need for profitability as 
the basic criterion for economic allocation. 

As Socialists, we frankly admit that many of the predictions and plans of 
our forerunners have not been borne out by the events. In Europe various 
Social Democratic parties in power have made enormous contributions to the 
democratization of their societies, yet none of them has succeeded in going 
beyond the welfare state. We are more convinced than ever that the objective 
needs of American, and world, society require that decisions of enormous 
social consequences — and that includes all basic economic choices — be 
made socially, not privately (whether by executives or commissars) and that 
the only effective means of accomplishing this goal is a vast extension of the 
democratic principle into the economy and the society. But we propose to 
learn exactly how this is to be done precisely by joining with others in specific 
struggles to meet concrete needs. At every point in this process, our special 
function is to point out that these individual battles are part of a larger reality 
which demands nothing less than a new principle for all of social life. 

The strategy we outline here is not dogmatically socialist since such planning 
and public investments can take place within the framework of a system in 
which the private sector still disposes of enormous resources. We openly view 
such measures as moving in a socialist direction and, above all, providing the 
people with the practical opportunity to learn the potential of their own power 
for ordering their destiny. Together these measures and the popular experi- 
ence produced in winning them will provide the necessary foundation for even 
more momentous and radical socialist transformations in American Society. 

In the context of such planned social investments for the reconstruction of 
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America, it will also be possible to pass: 

1. a real right-to-work law in which every citizen will have a guar- 
anteed right to a job which the government must provide if 
the private sector does not; 

2. a guaranteed annual income for those not in the labor market; 

3. a vast expansion of "sub-professionar employments in the areas 
of health, education and beauty; 

4. a Social Security system financed by progressive income taxation 
rather than by the present, regressive tax, with benefits adequate 
to provide for a decent old age and with automatic escalators to 
reflect increases in the cost of living and in the Gross National 
Product. 

Once again, these are only a few of the policies which we socialists urge 
within the democratic Left. Yet they give an idea of the kinds of innovation 
which the nation requires. 

In the Sixties, governmental commissions time and time again defined mas- 
sive problems and admitted that radical change had to take place — but the 
resuhant action was pathetically inadequate. In the remaining two years of 
the Sixties and in the Seventies, we propose that the democratic Left proceed 
to fulfill America's promises to itself. 
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During the last five or so years, many Americans, particularly me young, 
have come to understand the need for radical new beginnings in this society. 
Yet thus far this extremely positive development has produced more con- 
science than consciousness. A growing number of people are aware of the 
fact that the moral outrages of American society are intolerable and their 
commitment to protesting this fact has led them to risk jail and even death 
in the struggle for peace in Vietnam, for civil rights and against poverty. But 
when there is a question of putting forth a positive program and a political 
strategy for remaking the United States, these excellent activists are regularly 

at a loss. 

There is an objective need for a vital Left movement in which Socialists 
have an important role to play. There is even a considerable consciousness 
on the part of millions of Americans that politics-as-usual no longer suffice. 
And the crucial problem is to make this new radical spirit a relevant force for 
the transformation of American life. The need for such a movement is obvi- 
ous; the will for it already exists in a significant section of the population; 
and now there must be a strategy capable of moving the mightiest bulwark of 
the world status quo, the United States of America, to the Left. 

We seek a mass movement and a majority of the democratic Left. 

Simply put, the question which faces all advocates of social change is this: 



How can we rally a democratic majority on behalf of the measures which 
America and the world so desperately need? The answer requires new thinking 
for it involves rejecting elements of both the traditional Socialist and liberal 
analysis as well as some assumptions which are widespread in the current 
radical revival. 

In the classic socialist perspective, society would increasingly polarize be- 
tween the two decisive classes of capitalists and workers (there were, in this 
view, other classes, but none of them were decisive and they were forced to 
choose between the two giants). The workers would represent a majority of 
the population and, by uniting on the basis of their own self-interest, they 
would also forward the democratic common good of mankind. 

This analysis had powerful elements of truth within it and the tactics which 
it inspired led to the creation of a vast movement. In every industrial country 
workers have indeed been compelled by the very conditions of their existence 
to form unions. They have then entered politics, either in the name of reform, 
or of revolution, or of both. And to this very day, the working class organiza- 
tions in the developed societies form the largest single component in the mass 
basis of the movement for domestic social change. 

The largest single institution in this society committed to democratic plan- 
ning is the AFL-CIO. Even more to the point, liberal voting power in the 
Congress is, to a large measure, the result of working class organization, 
financial support and votes. Unfortunately, the unions of this country appear 
to have lost much of that dynamic elan which characterized the great struggles 
of the Thirties. It is also true that some unions continue to discriminate 
against black workers, a practice which must be fought and eliminated. The 
AFL-CIO leadership today takes a reactionary position on the problems of 
the Vietnam war, and has consistently supported U.S. interventionism — as 
in the Bay of Pigs fiasco and the Dominican occupation. Labor's foreign policy 
positions also reflect the hostility of a free labor movement towards totalitarian 
Communism, which out of its legitimate fears, is slow to see the changes in 
making within a polycentric Communist world. 

The fashionable anti-trade union ridicule of some intellectuals and of some 
youthful radicals contributes nothing to the development of the democratic 
Left. The great hope for a new elan among the unions and for a new openness 
to the complex problems of a fast-changing world lies in the involvement of 
the trade unionists in a vast social and political movement of the democratic 
Left which will alter the very atmosphere of the nation. Once there is such a 
dynamic at work on domestic issues, it is reasonable to hope that the spirit 
may extend to foreign policy questions. In any event, the importance of the 
labor movement to any serious political hopes must be stressed over and 
over. For without the workers, there is no possible majority for a positive 
social change. 

But the workers, as generally thought of, have not, and will not, become a 
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majority in and of themselves. They are a declining percentage of the labdLTiljtfti^^^ 
due to the evolution of technology. And even if rumors — and scholarly treatises 

about the disappearance of the working class or the middle-class character of 

life on the assembly line are not true, neither is the old Socialist prediction 
of the inevitable emergence of a united, conscious and majoritarian proletariat. 
Some American radicals have recognized this fact but sought to avoid the 
consequences of it by discovering new ^'proletariats": the Negroes, the poor, 
the alienated, the youth. Apart from the fact that none of these groups 
has the cohesiveness and social weight of the working class, none of them 
represents a majority. So the Left must therefore abandon the old dream that 
there is a single stratum of the oppressed which, on its own, would be driven 
to, and capable of, transforming the entire society on a truly democratic basis. 
The evolution of class structure and technology in the advanced economies 
has thus subverted the dramatic and revolutionary tactic in which the exploited 
would one day triumph over the exploiters in a glorious moment of conflict. It 
requires that those of us who are truly radical — who are passionate about 
changing this society rather than about romantic myths — must embark upon 
the difficult, often undramatic task of uniting various groups from different 
classes into a majority coalition. 

That same economic development which has lowered the working class 
percentage of the work force has, however, increased another stratum: that 
of the college educated. As the Sixties end, approximately half of the available 
population are entering college. The best of these students have for some 
time been disenchanted with the business ethic and sought careers in social 
and public service. Moreover, in the 1968 primaries, practically every politician 
in the land was recognizing the growing political importance of this group. 

An increasingly educated population means an increasingly politically com- 
mitted population. It also could mean a growing constituency for the ideas 
of the democratic Left. A healthy growth toward democratic political involve- 
ment will be most firmly encouraged by the increasing trade unionization of 
teachers, college professors, social workers, and other components of this new 
stratum with a consequent revitalization of the traditional labor movement. 
Living experience as a new sector of organized labor will aid in reducing elitist 
ideas and forwarding democracy. Thus there is at least some "compensation" 
for the disappearance of the old perspective of a majority proletariat. It does 
not take the form of a new proletariat but of an educated stratum capable 
of playing an extremely important role in coalition with the poor, the workers, 
the Negroes and others. 

But if some of the Socialist predictions and strategies have been rendered 
obsolete, the hopes for a rational consensus which inspired the more conser- 
vative varities of liberalism have been disappointed, too. For if the class 
struggle has not proceeded as it was supposed to, it has not disappeared either. 
In the Thirties, most American businessmen were dragged screaming into 
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VE^r^ jj^g modern world. It took a radical-spirited mass movement, often led by 
rridustrial workers, to put through minimal reforms which made it possible 
for the system to work (and it was not until the appearance of the war economy 
during World War II that the depression really ended). After the War, the 
corporate sector made its peace with Keynesianism. Under Eisenhower, the 
executives not only discovered that they were unable to turn the clock back 
and abolish the New Deal; they also realized that a welfare state subservient 
to the priorities of the business sector was a boon rather than an abomination. 
In 1964, the captains of American industry supported the welfare statism of 
Lyndon Johnson and decisively rejected the free enterprise adventurism of 
Barry Goldwater. 

But corporate Keynesianism (or corporate liberalism, as some of the younger 
radical theorists have called it) is not neutral or a matter of non-partisan 
expertise as its apologists would have the country believe. Instead of stimulating 
the economy through direct social investments to meet the crying needs of 
housing, schools and health, there are tax cuts worth more than 20 billion a 
year which disproportionately reward rich individuals and corporations and 
maximize the maldistribution of affluence rather than the satisfaction of human 
need. In the urban renewal programs of the Fifties, the private purposes of 
downtown department stores, banks and office buildings were allowed to 
dominate the expenditure of public funds and the scandalous plight of the 
black and white poor was worsened by the expenditure of tax dollars. 

Housing, highway building and agricultural subsidy, we have already dem- 
onstrated, have given massive Federal support to those who need it least — to 
white suburban home builders, to corporate farmers — at the expense of those 
who need it most. And if the class struggle is no longer as stark and violent as 
it once was, class interests are still very much at work in American life and 

politics. 

Since this is the case, the faith in "reasoning together" characteristic of 
some tendencies within traditional liberalism and newly asserted in panaceas 
about private solutions to public problems is not justified. For the issues posed 
in America today require that some major economic interests are challenged. 
The giant auto corporations would hardly stand idly by while America demo- 
cratically decided to invest less tax money in the loving care of private cars 
and more money in mass transit systems. Nor will the more than 80,000 
local governmental bureaucracies join enthusiastically in their own destruc- 
tion as part of a movement to create democratic planning structures on a 
regional and metropolitan basis. 

We believe, in short, that the idea of experts benevolently solving social 
problems on the basis of objective information is a deception. The enormous 
indignities we have defined will only be abolished through democratic political 

conflict. 

But if there is a corporate liberalism of executives who would have the 
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state intervene into the economy on the basis of their priorities, and if there 
is a technocratic liberahsm in which humane bureaucrats will make wise deci- 
sions for masses too stupid to know and fight for their own interests, that is no 
reason to dismiss hberalism altogether. And that is precisely what some of the 
youthful radicals have done. They have identified the totality of American 
liberalism with its conservative variants, both corporate and technocratic and, 
as a result, they have ignored the majority of the American people who need, 
and want, social change. 

For a variety of historical reasons, most Americans who want to change 
their society act upon liberal, rather than radical or socialist, assumptions. 
That is, they seek to advance their cause through the reforms of the system, 
not by means of its transformation. As Socialists, we believe that this faith is 
mistaken and that this nation must face up to the need for fundamental struc- 
tural innovation and the creation of a new, and completely democratic, system 
as soon as possible. But at the same time, we recognize that liberalism, however 
inadequate to the future, is also the rallying point of the present struggles of 
the people. And we do not resign from those struggles on the grounds that 
their ideologies are deficient. We participate in them and, through a militant 
identification with immediate demands seek to gain the opportunity to make 
more people conscious of the need for ultimate solutions. Socialists are not 
liberals, but in America they are part of the liberal community, for Jtol is^ as. 
far Left as the masses have gone. 

Under such circumstances, it is suicidal for radicals to define Hbera 
simply in terms of its most manipulative and status quo variants. Black Amer- 
icans seeking a guaranteed income cannot be equated with corporate liberals 
who will concede a little bread to the many so that the few can monopolize the 
cake. A worker who seeks to gain dignity on the production line through his 
union is not the same as technocrat who wants to impose his visions of social 
engineering upon the society. The young people who helped transform Amer- 
ican politics in the winter and spring of 1968 through their identification with 
Senators McCarthy and Kennedy are hardly agents of the old order. 

In short, if there is to be a mass radical movement in American society, it 
will emerge out of the best and most militant elements of the present, variegated 
liberal movement. And a strategy which counterposes the Socialist Left to 
the liberal Left, which sees only the inadequacies of liberalism and not its role 
as the banner of people in motion, is a program for irrelevance. In 1960, for 
instance there were those in California who were indifferent to a victory of 
Ronald Reagan or welcomed it as a means of clearing away the debris 
of liberalism so radicalism might follow ("after Reagan, Us") and in 1968, 
there were those around the Peace and Freedom party and elsewhere who 
explained to voters that there was no difference on the war question between 
McCarthy and Kennedy on one side and President Johnson on the other. The 
people knew better, for the recognition of such differences has been the pre- 
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condition for all social progress in the United States. And because the people 
did act, peace in Vietnam was brought closer. 

It would be a much simpler, more satisfying world if American socialists 
could simply plant their own radical banner and summon the masses to rally 
to it. But the millions are not converted by abstract arguments but only 
through the actual experience of struggle and they do not listen to those who 
stand aloof and criticize them for their programatic inadequacies but to those 
who fight along with them. 

So in contrast to the traditional socialist perspective, the only road to social 
change in America today is through coalition politics; in contrast to an impor- 
tant trend within hberalism, there must be democratic political conflict for 
consensus will only favor the dominant corporations; and in contrast to the 
rhetoric of some of the youthful radicals, the Left, for all its basic critique 
of the liberal ideology, cannot counterpose itself to all that is positive within 
the liberal mass movement. 

It is this analysis which gives content to our vision of a democratic Left. 

There are often elitist undertones to the ultra-Left movements of students 
and intellectuals. Ostensibly committed to a profound conception of democ- 
racy, they are actually contemptuous of the people as they are. They refuse 
to have any truck with living, breathing workers or the black and white poor; 
^jFBommate themselves as the spokesmen of the '"real" workers and poor 
^jsyonly in their imagination. And at the convention of the National 
'committee for New Pohtics we observed the disturbing consequences when 
such elitist tendencies go unchecked. In a few cases, these elitist premises arc 
joined with authoritarian and totahtarian conceptions of Socialism itself. And 
this is most true with the various tendencies on the Communist pseudo-Left. 

In dealing with these Communist movements, the Socialist concern has 
nothing in common with the McCarthyite fantasies in which the Republic is 
threatened by the Communists and it is therefore necessary to deprive them, 
their friends and their alleged and suspected friends of democratic rights. Wc 
fought the Smith Act, the Internal Security Act and every other abominable 
incursion on civil liberties justified in the name of a hysterical, reactionary 
and rigid anti-Communism. We will continue to do so. More to the point, in 
the coldest days of the Cold War we argued that the "liberation" of peoples 
under Communism would come from their own efforts and not through the 
use of an outside military force which threatened a Third World War and pro- 
vided Stalinism an excuse for its most psychotic terrorism. That view was f^rst 
confirmed in the East BerUn general strike of 1953 and it has since been cor- 
roborated in Warsaw, Budapest, Prague and even Moscow itself. 

But the issue of Communism — or, more broadly, of authoritarian Leftism 
is relevant to our perspective in two important ways: first, it affects the very 
idea of Socialism itself; second, it affects the prospects for building a democratic 
Left in America. 
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Socialism is not simply state ownership of the decisive means of production. 
For where the state owns the means of production, the crucial question is: 
Who owns the state? Under Communism, in both its "fat" and impoverished 
variants and despite the hostilities between them, the state is "owned" by the 
bureaucracy through a total monopoly of political power. In such a setting, 
one's position in the political hierarchy also determines one's class position 
in the supposedly classless society. The biggest cars and the finest houses are 
reserved for the top leaders and those at the bottom are not permitted to 
organize political parties or free trade unions to fight for their rights. 

The National Association of Manufacturers and the Communist parties 
of the world call such a society '^Socialist." We do not — and neither do many 
of the honest militants within the Communist parties of the world. In a planned 
and statified economy there is only one way for the people to "own" the state: 
through the fullest democratic right to change its policies and personnel. In 
this view, democracy is not the "super-structure" of Socialism; it is an essential 
element, a prerequisite, of the social and economic power of the people. 

So we do not state our attitudes on Communism in order to maintain the 
Cold War attitudes of the past. We want to abolish the Cold War for, among 
other reasons, the resultant peace would be an enormous impetus to the 
democratic forces inside the Communist world. 

But, secondly, any Left movement in America which appears in the people's 
eyes as an apologist for totalitarianism will condemn itself to failure. Amer- 
ican workers, Negroes and poor people, as well as the middle class, simply 
do not believe that a bureaucratic dictatorship is the way to freedom and 
justice. There is indeed an American anti-Communism which is reactionary, 
its horror of the evils of Communism being a screen for its defense of the evils 
of Capitalism. But there is also an anti-Communism which rests upon a com- 
mitment to democracy. Trade unionists, for example, have a gut-horror of any 
society or system where workers cannot strike, or otherwise tell their bosses off. 
Indeed this kind of anti-Communism animates the majority of the people to 
whom the Left must appeal. For this reason we propose that the democratic 
Left undertake the principled defense of the civil liberties of Communists (and 
of everybody else); that it state its case in terms of its positive potential to 
transform America and the world; and that it quietly but firmly make it clear 
that it is a democratic Left which treasures freedom in Moscow as much as 
in Madrid and Mississippi, in Peking as well as in Capetown, Such a movement 
does not compromise its principles on these questions to gain the support of 
the Communist sects or those who seek alliance with them. 

Finally, in practical terms we believe that those who did things such as 
carrying Viet Cong flags in peace demonstrations were unwitting agents of 
the worst, most McCarthyite cold warriors. They impeded the movement for 
peace. It would be a tragedy for the Left if, in the name of a "civil libertarian- 
ism" which amounts to equivocating on basic principles, it oriented itself 
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toward the authoritarian sects and thus helped to isolate itself from the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. Here, as throughout this analysis, 
the truly radical thing to do is to identify with the masses in their struggles and 
not with the sects in their quarrels. 

There must be a coalition of the trade unionists, the Negroes, the white 
poor, the liberal and radical middle class, and the youth. The immediate 
program of such a movement will correspond to the aspirations of the over- 
whelming majority of its members. It will therefore not advocate a socialist 
reorganization of society but it will insist upon radical changes, changes which 
we believe will open the way for transitional struggles toward democratic 
Socialism. In domestic politics, democratically planned public investments 
such as proposed in A. Philip Randolph's Freedom Budget, to meet social 
needs; in foreign affairs, a democratic foreign policy providing political sup- 
port and resources for international economic planning, so that the move- 
ments of national liberation will not be confronted with the terrible choice 
between the old and the new imperialism, but will be able to order their own 
destiny on their own terms. If such a movement were to triumph, it would not 
be able to resolve all the fundamental problems of American and world 
society, for such an undertaking demands even more basic change. But it 
would be a gigantic step to the Left. 

Within the various areas of struggle, Socialists participate loyally in the 
mass movements which the people themselves have created — unions, civil 
rights organizations, peace campaigns, and the like. We act openly as a Social- 
ist contingent and Socialist conscience in these mass movements and work 
to heighten awareness of common interest through a coalition strategy. In the 
immediate period, in order to resolve the crisis in Vietnam and the racial 
crisis at home. Socialists have advocated two major programs — A. Philip 
Randolph's Freedom Budget and the demands of Negotiation Now! These 
provide a means of bringing together and making more effective the mass 
movements for democratic domestic and foreign policy change. Our long 
range strategic objective has been to help fashion a majority movement of 
the democratic Left to replace the conservative minority that now rules Amer- 
ica and blocks progressive change. This is one of the major considerations (and 
a precondition for a mass Socialist movement) that guides our work in the 
political arena, as well as within the various independent insthutions and move- 
ments of social struggle. 

For a number of historical reasons, the overwhelming bulk of the mass forces 
for social change are concentrated in the liberal wing of the Democratic Party. 
That the most progressive elements in American life thus belong in the same 
Party as the most reactionary is one of the most outrageous contradictions 
in the society. But it is not enough simply to denounce the scandal. We must 
abolish it. One tactic for accomplishing this goal is to call upon the people 
to leave the Democrats and create their own principled party. Socialists have 
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done this for decades and with decreasing success. The numerically weak forces 
of American Socialism, and radicalism m general, cannot will such a develop- 
ment into existence. The actual effect of the attempt to do so is to isolate 
middle-class radicals from the actual political battles of our time. Were other 
channels for social change blocked and there developed a significant and gen- 
uine movement among masses of progressive-mmded people to leave the 
Democrats and form a new party from the ground up, then Socialists would 
participate in it. But the reverse has been true and today, more than ever 
before, the people Socialists are trying to reach are active in the Democratic 
party, including thousands of idealistic young people.* 

Another tactic is to join with forces in the liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party and to help it to win a decisive victory over the conservative wing. Such 
a realignment of forces would in essence make the Democratic Party a new 
party. It would increase its. responsiveness to the interests of its mass popular 
base. Whatever real gains have been made in recent years in the election of 
1964 toward domestic progress and in the 1968 primaries toward changing 
Vietnam policy have come from following such a strategy. 

This approach is not a commitment to the Democratic Party but rather 
to the needs and aspirations of the progressive forces within it; it is com- 
mitment to work to unite them around programs to change U.S. domestic 
and foreign policy; it is a commitment to aiding them to triumph over the 
conservative forces inside and outside the Democratic Party; and it is a com- 
mitment to moving these progressive forces toward democratic Socialism. 

The Socialist Party's social vision and conception of human values is needed 
by masses of people in motion for social change. By adopting a strategy that 
is relevant to the struggles within the Democratic Party, Socialists can affect 
their direction and outcome and the Socialist Party can provide a desperately 
needed center for many new political activists who are dedicated, serious and 
idealistic about changing American Society. 

Liberalism has failed to break the present deadlock of democracy and con- 
sensus forms of politics have contributed to the major crises in American 

society. . u f i 

Today the Socialist Party has a unique historical mission in ending the stale- 
mate. It needs to play a vanguard role in seeking to radicalize a majority coali- 
tion around a democratic Left platform. This includes our Party and our youth 
members being involved not only in political activity inside and outside of the 
Democratic Party, but in the democratic peace movements and its non-violent 
direct action opposing the Vietnam war, and in the direct action struggles 
of the poor and of oppressed minorities. It brings a Socialist education and 

rri;«7re those In the SP who disagree with this approach. The Party '^'^^' ^^^^''^^JfJ^JI^^'''^^^ 
and members decide themselves how they can best contribute to our common *««^J°;,*^'^'^^^ ^J 
the Party, as a whole, presents a clear statement of Its direction so that it can ^n g^^^" "=^^^* »"<» 
wlp^f^om those who now stand outside our ranks, b«t who, we hope, wiU soon join with us. 
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vision of society to the most conscious participants in the struggles to expand 
the limits of the welfare state. 

Therefore we call upon all Americans who see the need for new beginnings 
to join in a mass movement of the democratic Left. As Sociahsts we will 
participate loyally and enthusiastically in such an undertaking even though its 
program is not specifically Socialist. At the same time, we will openly and 
candidly state our own conviction: that this is only the first step, that there 
must be a vision of nothing less than a new social order — a Democratic 
Socialist society. 

In order to do away with slums, create and maintain full employment, 
build new towns and cities and provide decent health, education and leisure to 
all Americans, there must be a massive, planned public investment. But at 
every point in this process, the liberal demand to deal with a specific problem 
requires the extension of the democratic determination of resource allocation 
a^d a restriction of the rule of profit. And we believe that this fact means 
that these various proposals do not simply deal with this or that injustice but 
that they contain the principle of a new way of life in which basic economic 
decisions will be made through political democracy. 

We believe that the democratic Left will first come together on such 
domestic issues, for they are most immediate and pressing for the people. 
But we do not propose a fortress America, even if it were to live under a 
SociaUst banner. There must be an end to the danger of nuclear war, an end 

to the Cold War and a moral, political and economic substitute for that 

conflict. We believe that a movement of the democratic Left which success- 
fully challenges corporate power at home will learn to challenge that same 
power abroad. It will not be able to tolerate a situation where the workings of 
'the world market actually transfer money from the poor to the rich at the 
very same time as the advanced economies reduce their foreign aid. 

We believe that the democratic Left must extend its principles to the world. 

As Socialists, we are not afraid to repeat the magnificent old phrases even 
if we must be ready to update their content. We stand for a commonwealth 
of man, an America and a world in which the basic decisions about economics 
and society are made freely by free people. And in the America of the late 
Sixties and Seventies, the first step on this arduous journey is the creation 
of a mass movement of the democratic Left. 
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Party pamphlets: 



YPSL Literature 

D Enclosed is $ for copy(ies) of the following YoUOg I 

pie's Socialist League pamphlets: 



D Enclosed is $4 for a 1 year subscription to Socialist Party twlo«' 
newspaper NEW AMERICA. ($2 a year student rate.) 

SOCIALIST PARTY, 1182 Broadway, New York, NY. 10001 

Name ^ 

Address ^ — — 

City . .^. ._. _„_ 



_ State _ 



- Zip , 



PHOTOCOPiEl 



The End of Ideology. . . 

Nobody talks about that any more. 

The piecemeal solutions, the complacent answers, the optimistic predictions, 
even the simplistic ideas about protest — they all seem to have failed. Once 
again, America is searching for a serious poUtical ideal. 

We have chosen democratic socialism. The socialist vision of a just and 
democratic society has withstood both the scorn of the conservatives and the 
deceit of the Communists. It brings together a high political morality and an 
unflinching realism about the methods and possibilities of change. It mcor- 
porates a great tradition and an intense concern with the new. 

Today young socialists are vigorously active in support of student rights 
and educational reform. We are deeply involved in the new trade unionism — 
be it the drive to organize teachers or farm workers. We are a part of the 
effort to change American policy in Vietnam and, perhaps more important, 
to grapple with the failings and wrongs of the foreign policy that helped create 
Vietnam. Our members work to join political sophistication to the militancy 
of community organizations. We have participated — and will continue to — 
in the campaign to transform American political institutions to make them truly 
responsive to popular desires for peace and justice. Socialists are activists: 
no radicalism can survive, or deserves to, that stands apart from the daily 
struggles people make to improve their lives. 

But our work is guided by thought and discussion. We try to understand 
the whole of society, from economics to the arts. We seek answers to new 
problems — such as those created by automation or affluence. We try to 
further that which is valuable and relevant in the rich -- through often ne- 
glected — history of American radicalism. 

We are a growing movement, with new chapters in many parts of the 
country. We welcome your interest, and we hope you will join us. 

American politics has come of age. And a new generation of radicals is 
coming of age. We are at the edge of a time of great choices - and great 
dangers. You can choose justice, democracy, and peace. 
Choose Socialism! 
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The Young People's Socialist League is the youth section of the 
Socialist Party, the party of Eugene Debs, Norman Thomas, and 
Michael Harrington. 
The preface to our constitution reads: 

"'The Young People's Socialist League is a democratic socialist 
youth organization dedicated to building a society at the service 
of human needs. It believes that a great step toward the realization 
of human potential can be made through the social ownership of 
the means of production and distribution. Consequently it rejects 
all conceptions of minority rule such as capitalism and communism, 
and believes that the voluntary, conscious participation of the peo- 
ple is the only way to the society it seeks. There are many different 
viewpoints within the YPSL, but this basic conception of demo- 
cratic socialism is common to all of them, and is the basis of 
YPSL membership. Here and now, the YPSL attempts to translate 
these principles into reality by actively engaging in all democratic 
movements for peace, freedom, and human dignity." 

I subscribe to this statement, and I wish to join the YPSL. 



"H 



(signed) 
n I want more information about democratic socialism and the YPSL. 
n I want to Join YPSL; enclosed is three dollars. 
n I subscribe to the statement from the YPSL constitution. 

Name 



Home Address 



School or Occupation 



Date 



Date of Birth 



Organizations to Which You Belong 



Mail to: 



Young People's Socialist League 

1182 Broadway, Rm. 402, New York, N. Y. 10001 
Phone: (2121 LH 2-1452 



,J 



